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PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION.* 


Tae name of Pestatozzi is one which is more generally known 
than the causes of its celebrity. It is associated with the idea of 
improvement in education, and of a peculiar system; but of the 
nature of the improvement, or the system, little is understood. We 
opened the book before us with an earnest desire to become better 
acquainted with this benevolent man, and his ideas on the impor- 
tant subject which he had so much at heart; but after a patient 
perusal of the volume, we understand little more of his system than 
before. In the character of the man, we find less, perhaps, to ad- 
mire, than we had ancicipated,—but yet more to love. A general 
love of his fellow-beings, and zealous desire to serve them, were, 
from early youth, the spring and aim of every action. 

In a periodical paper, called the ‘ Swiss Journal,’ he wrote essays 
on various public abuses:—‘On the temptations which surround 
females of the lower classes, and on the severity of the law against 
them, especially in cases of infanticide, contrasted with the impunity 
of their seducers ;—on the abuse of the law-forms for defeating the 
ends of justice ;—on the want of even-handed justice between the 
rich and the poor, the man of connexions and the man without 
connexions ;—on the oppressions exercised in levying rents and 
tithes on church property ;—on the demoralizing effect of the game- 
laws in France before the Revolution ;—on the hypocrisy of liberal 
sentiments among the privileged classes, and their indifference to 
the real sufferings of the people ;—on popular education,’ &c.—To 
education he looked, as the only effectual means of remedying these 
abuses; and he desired that education shorid be, net only more 
general and liberal, but more facile. He saw that much time was 
lost in the repetition of mere verbal lessons, which were repeated by 
children, by rote, and which had no clear ‘ideas attached to them; 
and he thought that they were thus urged forward, before they were 
sufficiently grounded in thé rudiments of knowledge. He believed 
that by a greater degree of attention on the part of the teacher, and 
by encouraging the children to ask questions, and to exercise their 
minds as well as their memories, they might be led to make a 
greater and surer progress with less pain—or even with pleasure— 
to themselves. He took into his house a number of children of the 
poorest classes, chiefly orphans,—and he commenced the experi- 
ment. Unhappily, his means were limited, and in the earnestness 
of his desire to benefit as many children as possible, he involved 
himself in difficulties, which his ignorance and carelessness of all 
matters of business unfitted him to cope with; and he was obliged 
to break up his estabiishment. His repeated failures, and repeated 
renewals of the experiment, under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, evince the most extraordinary perseverance. For a long 
time, he was jeered at as an absurd enthusiast. All these obstacles 
to success made him melancholy, and during the intervals between 
the several experiments which he made at Newhoff, Stontz, Burg- 
dorf, and Yverdun, he occasionally expressed himself in a strain of 
complaint, but never of despair. The following passage, written 
towards the close of his painful life, is peculiarly touching. 

* Thousands pass away, as nature gave them birth, in the corrup- 
tion of sensual gratification, and they seek no more. 

‘ Tens of thousands are overwhelmed by the burdens of craft and 
trade ; by the weight of the hammer, the ell, or the crown, and 
they seek no more. 

‘But I knew a man who did seek more; the joy of simplicity 
dwelt in his heart, and he had faith in mankind, such as few men 
have ; his soul was made for friencship, love was his element, and 
fidelity his strongest tie. 

‘ But he was not made by this world, nor for it ; and wherever 
he was placed in it, he was found unfit. 

* And the world that found him thus, asked not whether it was 
his fault, or the fault of another: but it bruised him with an 


® Henry Pestalozzi, and his Plan of Education ; being an Account of 
his Life and Writings ; with copious Extracts from his Works, and ex 
tensive Details tllustrative of the Practical Parts of his Method. By 
E. Biber, Ph. Dr. 8vo. pp. 468. Souter. 








iron hammer, as the bricklayers break an .old brick to fill up 
crevices. p- 

‘ But though bruised, he yet trusted in mankind, more than in 
himself; and he proposed to himself a gredt purpose, which to 
attain, he suffered agonies, and learned lessons such as few mortals 
had learnt before him.’ \ 


Pestalozzi was capable of great conceptions ; he saw what was to 
be done, but he could not explain his plan to others; he had no 
talent for detail, and when he endeavoured to reduce his general 
views to systematic order, he became vague and unintelligible. Dr 
Biber, who undertakes to explain his meaning, is in some passages 
yet less intelligible than Pestalozzi himself; and it does not appear 
to us that his work will much avail for practical purposes. While 
reading the volume, we felt as if we were walking in the midst of a 
fog, through a fine country, of which we could only obtain some 
tantalizing glimpses here and there. The interest of the memoir, 
with which the work begins, hinges so much upon the method of 
education which engrossed the whole powers of Pestalozzi, that we 
regretted it had not been prefaced by some explanation of this me- 
thod. It is not explained at all. We look upon the volume rather 
as curious than useful; though it contains much valuable matter, 
which, had it been separated from the mistakes and changes made 
by the author, his friends, and his adversaries, might have furnished 
some important hints to parents and teachers. The memoir of 
Pestalozzi has such an air of impartiality; his errors are so natu- 
rally and charitably accounted for, and his virtues so fairly appre- 
siated, that we were sorry to see, in some other parts of the vo- 
lume, expressions of bigotry unworthy of the author’s better sense 
and better feelings. He thinks it necessary to apologize for speak- 
ing of the ‘ goodness of nature,’ as if it were an impiety ; and lest it 
should give such offence as to ‘ militate against whatever good may 
be effected by the present volume,’ writes two long pages to explain 
his reasons for using the term :— 

* It will be found throughout the writings of Pestalozzi, and many 
others of his countrymen, that a great stress is laid upon what is by 
them termed “ nature ;”—this term occurs in a variety of phrases, 
such as, “ the voice of nature,”—* the goodness of nature,’’—“ the 
law of human nature,’—*“ the pure impulse of nature,”—and others 
of the like description. Now it so happens that the term “ nature,” 
in this acceptation, clashes must unfortunately with the meaning 
attached to it, with reference to the condition of the human soul, in 
the theological language of English divines,’ &c. 

In a former work, entitled ‘ Christian Education,’ Dr Biber has 
expressé¢d himself with an intolerance quite at variance with Chris- 
tian charity, and he allowed himself to speak of the heads of the 
Hazelwood school in the most harsh and even abusive terms, be- 
cause they propose to consult the wishes of the parents in the 
religious instruction given to the boys in their establishment. Dr 
Biber may be assured that such mistakes will tend more to injure 
the success of his works, than anything he could say in favour of 
nature, human or divine. There is so much good sense and good 
feeling in both the volumes, as to make us deeply regret those pas- 
sages which are calculated to weaken the author’s influence with 
his readers. And those who would be the most likely to benefit by 
what is good in them, would be the first to take umbrage at a want 
of charity so much at variance with their general tenor. 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 





Sketches of the Danish Missionaries on the Coast of Coromandel. By the 


Rev. E. W. Grenfield, M.A. 12mo. pp. 152. Rivingtons. 
Tus little volume gives us the history of the Christian’ Missiona- 
ries sent to India by the King of Denmark in 1706, and the pro- 
gress of Christianity among the natives, from that period until the 
year 1814, when Calcutta became an episcopal see. It appears 
that the early Missionaries were disinterested and pious men, sin- 
cere in their religious faith, and believing it necessary to salvation,— 
who, in genuine compassion for the many human beings, destined, 
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as they conceived, to eternal torments,—left their native country, 
and struggling against poverty and contempt, perseveringly studied 
the language of those parts of the coast to which they resorted, for 
the purpose of instructing them in that faith which alone could 
save them. Whatever we may think of their mistakes, and of the 
irreverend notions of the Deity which such opinions imply; we 
cannot but feel a strong interest in the proceedings, successes, and 
distresses, of those truly kind-hearted and amiable men. The chief 
difficulty they encountered arose from the contradiction of the lives 
of many Christians residing in India, with the doctrines taught by 
the Missionaries. The Brahmins said, ‘ We do not see your own 
people living conformably to what you teach; now, pray what 
benefit is all your instruction, if it does not reform the lives of your 
own people ?’—It seems these good-hearted men were not expert 
teachers, or they would here have impressed upon them the neces- 
sity of faith, as of paramount importance, and shewn that good 
works were but a very secondary consideration. They did not pro- 
perly explain this, Even when some who were half-converted, 
conscientiously hesitated from a fear that they should not be able to 
act up to the purity of the doctrines inculcated by their Danish 
friends,—they did not secure thcir proselytes by this assurance. 
To confess the truth, the early Missionaries lay themselves open to 
the suspicion of laying undue stress upon good works, and including 
them in the necessary means of salvation ;—but for this, we should 
have believed that they feared to lose the little influence they had 
gained in the minds of the Indians, by promulgating this convenient 
doctrine. 
period, it appears not to have struck them with instant conviction ; 
for as we are told, in the ‘ Danish Christian Missionary Confe- 
rences,’ published in 1812,—(a volume which we commend to the 
reader’s notice, if he be not already acquainted with it)—one of them 


replied, ‘ Then you think that it is by the strength of his faith, and | 


not by his virtuous conversation, that a man will be saved.—Well, 
sirs, we look to you and your religion with great respect, and be- 
lieve, notwithstanding what you have to-day told us, that it con- 
tains good and wise precepts ; which, if a man follow conscientiously, 
he will do as well being a Christian, as he would were he a follower 
of our persuasion.’ 


Mr Grenfield tells us little or nothing of the conferences of the 


Missionaries with the Indians ; his volume is a series of memoirs of 


rally opened schools for the instruction of the natives, whether or 
not converted to the Christian faith. 

The biographical character of this volume will render it interest. 
ing to persons not generally curious on the subject of the Christian 
Missions. 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF LODGE’S ILLUSTRIOUS PORTRAITS: 


WE applaud Messrs HarpineG and Leparp for the liberal plurality 
of their ticket. They discriminate better than many, between what 
is good and what is not good, that is to say, to their interest, or 
against it. The user of a single ticket, weary with his solitary 
journey to the place of exhibition, meeting most probably none but 
strangers, having no one to converse with, flagged in spirits, and 








And, when it was explained to the Brahmins at a later | 


disgusted with his task, is little disposed to be pleased with what he 
sees. Can he, unless he is the most inured of all the lovers of 
truth, prevent this from having an effect upon his feclings,—upon his 
criticism ? But he who has a double ticket offers the half to his 
‘friend ;’ his friend is pleased; he communicates a share in hig 
feelings to the critic; they talk on their way, and on entering the 
room, express, if it be possible, their satisfaction to one another, 
Does this have no effect on the criticism? Whether it has or not, 
we were agreeably disappointed by Mr LopcGe’s Portraits. We 
expected no great gratification from a collection of small water- 
colour copies of portraits. But the characteristic faces belonging 
to old names familiar to us, and the physiognomical light (so to 
speak) which they throw upon history, immediately engaged our 
attention. ‘he admirable style, too, in which these draw- 
| ings are executed (of which, however, the engravings give by no 
means a perfect idea) is no small earnest of their authority, and the 
copious catalogue is an instructive addition to the entertainment. 
One of the first persons we meet with is Henry VIII,— 











* Quella bestiaccia, 
| Tanto crudele, dolorosa, infame,’-— 
| and a few of his wives. How one regrets that such faces as Anne 
| Boleyn’s, so animated, so nice-natured, so like her letters, and 
Catherine Parr’s, the most attractive of matrons, should be wasted 
| on his great putty face. The remarkable resemblance his son bears 
| to him makes one doubt, if Edward had not died, whether he would 
not have outlived his good character; there is the same flat broad 
squareness of face, petty character of mouth, and pluffy swelled 
eyes, like a boxer’s. 
| Queen Elizabeth wanted the shadow under the nose, which she is 
accused of having desired painters to omit in her portraits, observ- 


the principal Missionaries, and appears to be little more than a com- | jyg, ¢ | have no black mark under my nose? 


pilation from the MS. records of the Society for Promoting Chris- | 


tian Knowledge. By one short specimen of the Brahmins’ manner 


of reasoning, it seems, indeed, that they did not consider the Chris- | 


tian faith much more rational than the Missionaries did theirs. 
They admitted that it might be very well adapted for Europeans ; 
but, said they,—* As Christ in Europe was made for you, so here 
our God Vischnu was born for us. As you hope for salvation 
through Christ, so we hope for salvation from Vischnu. To save 
you one way, and us another, is one of the pastimes and diversions 


of the Almighty. Every one may be saved by his own religion, if 


he does what is good, and shuns what is evil.’ He observed also, 


‘that he did not see how baptism and faith could influence his ac- | 


tions, or promote the forgiveness of sins.’ He was biddén to go 
home and pray to the Lord to enlighten his mind,—and so—accord- 
ing to our author—his ‘ cavils’ were silenced and confuted. 

It is remarkable that, although the Danish Missions, commonly 
so called, were chiefly supported by, and under the direction of, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the difficulties of the 
service were so great, and the profits so small, that they had much 
trouble to find assistants and substitutes, as the duties increased, 
and the early Missionaries died, or returned to Europe. The few 
who did go, were Danes. The first Englishman who went to India 
in this capacity, was a Mr Clarke, who, upon the offer of a more 
profitable appointment, suddenly left his employers in the lurch, 
immediately after his arrival at Calcutta. The climate, perhaps, 
conspired with the smallness of the salaries, to deter our beloved 
countrymen from venturing there in the service of the Society. 
We do not find that there is any difficulty in finding successors to 
the see of Calcutta. 


It is not our design to enter upon the question of the amount of 
benefit conferred upon the Indians by’their Christian teachers ; but 
to them we may attribute the calling the attention of the Brahmin, 
Ramohun Roy, to the subject of religious enquiry ; and, from the 
influence over his countrymen of this extraordinary man, who, 
throwing off the shackles of prejudice, honestly seeks the truth, we 
believe and hope that much good will result. Praise is due to them 
also for their attention to the education of youth; since they libe- 


He that sees Wolsey’s face will no longer wonder at the power 
he acquired. In this room, too, is the great Duke of Ormond, a 
most prudent-looking man. We cannot help thinking that Walker’s 
portrait of Oliver Cromwell, of which the one here is a copy, is less 
like than Lely’s. It wants both the asperities and the humanities 
| of the other. 

In the Second Room we are greeted by Fulke Greville, and near 
him the man he boasted for a friend, Sir Philip Sydney, whose appears 
/ance so well answers to his fame. His sister is a blighted saint. 
In the same groupe are the jolly Catherine of Braganza and her 
| husband, ‘ who never said a foolish thing, and never did a wise one!’ 
| His history ilustrates the latter assertion, his face the former, A 
| little farther on is Nelson, with his dreary energetic face. And this 
| reminds us of the execrable arrangement of these portraits. At the en- 
| trance of the room is Sir Philip Sidney, near him Charles the Second, 
| soon after Nelson, and in rapid succession, Locke, Newton, Sir 
| Joseph Banks, and Sir Thomas More! In a series of portraits, 
surely everything requires that they should be in chronological 
| order. The gradations of the costume, the style of painting, and 
| the progress of history, are all unhinged by a distorted arrangement 
like the one before us. 

{We find this exhibition so much more interesting than we ex- 
pected, that we shal! return to it, and probably give some longer 
notices. | 

[The ‘ Living Painters,’ No. 5, containmg Messrs TURNER, Martin, Dany, 
and STOTHARD, will appear to-morrow. } 





VAUCLUSE. 
ScRAMBLING among the rocks I now stood before the celebrated 
fountain of Vaucluse. At the distance of a few yards rose above 
me the huge bald rock I have mentioned, its front inclining a little 
forward from the perpendicular ; and about half way up, springing 
from two fissures, hung two fig-trees, green and flourishing. In 
front, the under part of this rock showed a white arch, the entrance 
to a cavern; and beneath the arch slept, dark and deep, the foun- 
tain of Vaucluse. I made my way down the rock that inclines 





upwards from the water, that I might look into the cavern, The 
rocky chamber of the fountain appeared to me, as far as the gloom 
permitted me to ascertain its size, to be about thirty yards in dia- 
meter ; and the roof in most places from ten to fifteen feet above 
the surface of the fountain. ‘The water is perfectly tranquil, there 
is no boiling up or swelling out as from a spring—this, as well as 





the apparent blackness of the water, being owing to its great depth. 





We forgot to notice whether the portrait of 
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The fountain has often been sounded, but ineffectually—not because | — Charles X has great hopes of being appointed a justice of the 
it is bottomless, but probably because the force of the spring burst- | peace in Canton. —Figaro. 

ing upwards, added to the inefficiency of the instrument used, has SincuLaR Property or Puospnorvs.—One of the most 
revented the lead from reaching the bottom. — That it is of great | remarkable facts, is that discovered by M. Thenard. He found 
depth, is, however, indisputable. I remarked, in descending to the | that phosphorus, purified by repeated distillations, though naturally of a 
prink of the fountain, a slight violet odour, which I at first ima-| whitish yellow colour when allowed to cool slowly, becomes absolutely 
sned arose from the water; but upon looking more narrowly at the | b/ack when thrown melted into cold water. Upon touching some little 
8 ks, I found it proceeded from a deep red vegetable substance | globules that still remained yellow and liquid when he was repeating this 
hich grew upon them—I think the Byssus jolithus of Linnzus. experiment, M. Biot found that they instantly became solid a oom 
The fountain of Vaucluse presents a totally different aspect at the preg ry h x)" by Dr Brewster. (Dr Lardner's Cabinet Cycto- 
season when I saw it, and when it was seen after a continuance of er ‘ ‘ 

heavy rain. In dry weather, it is, as T have described it, a smooth — = 

deep fountain, confined to its rocky chamber ; and when in this | APPALLING FAMINE IN IRELAND. 

state, it escapes by subterranean passages into the bed of the | By 9 recent calculation the dreadful fact is ascertained, that there 


Sourgue. When the fountain is high, these passages are insuffi- | : ne . Siew tees: 
cient, the cavern is no longer visible, for the water reaches the roof, | “"°'" the county of Mayo one hundred and sixty thousand fou 


and pours into the bed of the river in the form of a cascade. In | @7¢d human beings = danger of perishing by famine. Similar 
this state, however, it must lose that character which is to me its | wretchedness is taking place in the counties of Galway and Done- 
chief attraction—that charm of stillness, placidity, and depth, which | gall. People are endeavouring to support life on nettles and sea- 
hangs over its rocky basin. The cascade may be fine, but I am weed, mothers are wailing for their crying children, families are 
sure I should have felt disappointment, had J seen it thus. Nothing | + -erched upon sick beds trying to die patiently. IN THE NAME 
that I have ever seen has so much exceeded my expectations as | < I en ae , ai hei hai ol 

Vaucluse. * * * * * By the side of the river, there is a little | OF GOD how can the British Nobility sit still in their ¢c airs w en 
garden, and a meadow, which are called by the inhabitants, the | they read of these things, and not rise up and offer their THov- 
Garden of Petrarch. A high rock rises about it, on the southern | sanps in aid of their fellow-creatures! How can the BISHOPS 
side, and there is a natural grotto in the rock, about thirty feet sit still, and shamefully endure to have wealth at their bankers’! 
long, and fifteen feet wide, which is also called the Grotto of Pe- yw, respect many members of the present GOVERNMENT, and 


trarch; and probably both the garden and the rock are justly | me ie . f we 4 
eamells ra ee features agree with the description given by admire its general spirit, but we must express our DEEP ASTO- 


Petrarch himself of his retreat. He says, in one of his Latin Epis- NISHMENT that it does not take instant measures for sending 
tles, ‘On one side my garden is bounded by a deep river ; on ano- | off ship-loads of assistance to Ireland. Why will they have us to 
ther by a rugged mountain, a barrier against the noon-day heats, | ask whether there are such scenes as this in America ?—The inha- 
and which never refuses, not even at mid-day, to lend me its | pitants of Chelsea, to their great honour, have raised a subscription 
friendly shade; but the sweet air reaches me through all obstables. | f , d ‘ d = ewer my 
In the distance, a surly wall makes me inaccessible to both man | ‘T°™ @00F to door, and are to have a sermon im furtherance of it 
and beast.’—Conway’s Switzerland, France, &c. next Sunday. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— It is said that the Philharmonic Concerts have been deprived | punwoauaniens. ér- nase unene. 
of the presence of Royalty solely by the want of proper accommodation — 


Herald | Krne’s Turatre.—ll Don Giovanni—Kenilworth. 
siti | Drury-Lane.—Who Wants a Guinea?—Tableaux Vivans—The Battle of 
— We understand, that although Mr Alexander Lee and Captain | Waterloo. 


Polhill, the proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre, have paid 45,000/. on | ©0¥®NtT-GanveN.—Cinderella—Napoleon Buonaparte. 
account of the theatre, still they are losers to the amount of 1200/. on the | ———________——— 


5 i > seas ies j g > satisfy | - ‘ " 
speculation of the season, Both parties, we are informed, are able to satisfy | Tuenre is such a general and just sense of the merits of the great 
all demands agaiust them.—Daily Paper. 


EpiroriaL Purssance.—The Philadelphia Gazette says,—‘ Edi- | 
tors in common are individuals of nerve. Not to mention the combrous | speak at large upon the subject. Mrs Sippons excited admiration ; 
masses of humanity that, in countless eases, fill the Editorial chairs throngh- 
out the country, we can safely aver that Editors usually possess corporeal | : : 
puissance. Sometimes they seem pale, and worn with intense thonght: but | to dwell upon it with any particular fondness; and as a private per- 
let them be aroused, and a power like that of Laocodn’s serpents will be 
found in their red right hands. 

* Thongh feeble wights they seem, of sallow hue, | thy. ‘She, queen-like, from her state inclined not.’ The popular 
Certes who bides their grasp, will that encounter rue.’ 


Rossint at Maprip.—We are informed by the Correo de 
Madrid, that on the day of Rossini’s arrival last month, the Barbiere di 
a was ordered, and a box bespoke for il Maestro; but when the 
‘ing arrived to witness the performance, Rossini quitted his box, and, |... 4: > cena eeney —— 
appearing in the orchestra, took on himself the en of the opera. No | specting the creation of a new batch of peers :— 
commentary can do justice to the applause with which this ‘ spoiled child | 
of Europe,’ as the people of Madrid term him, was crowned.—Harmonicon. | 


A Tanrrian Custom.—A few days ago, a man of low rank, sent a We have heard it said of Mrs Sippons (we know not how truly) 
great black hog through the district, with an intimation to all whom it might 
concern, that he wanted thirty-six fathoms of cloth. The carcase was car. | 
tied from house to house, but no one would receive it, nor could any com- 
pany of neighbours be persuaded to take the bait, tempting as it was, the 
practice being, in such a case, that whosoever tastes of the flesh is bound to : Fh 
do his proportion of the work, or furnish his quota of the commodity | habitual dignity, 
required. Undiscouraged by his ill-luck, and determined to try all fair | 
means of obtaining his object, the owner forwarded his pig to the king, | * Alack-a-day! Poor youth, how gat he there ?” 
who not being at home at the time, the queen received it, and ordered itto |... . 4 . - ‘ 
be cooked. A number of women who had themselves rejected the overture, We believe she did not say much in ordinary ; nor act up, in what 
Reating of her majesty’s acceptance of it, and knowing that she must manu- | ghe did say, to the expectations of her admirers. Nor was she 

acture the whole quantity of cloth with her own hands, unless voluntary : 
assistance were given, aroha’d her, that is, they had compassion on her, | bound to do so. It was enough, as Mr Hazuirr said, that she 
which they shewed, first by going to her, and partaking of the dressed hog, | was Mrs Sippons. Her business had been with the thoughts of 
and then by making each a portion of the quantity demanded, which was : . ee: . 

thus soon completed, and sent to the poor man's house.—Tyerman and | Others ;—her praise consisted in giving them a noble utterance. It 


Bennet’s Missionary Travels. procured her the right of being silent, together with an ample for- 


actress lately deceased, that we do not feel ourselves called upon to 


but it was ina line of tragedy which does not induce the memory 
_son, she lived retired, and drew upon us for little personal sympa- 
idea of her partook of the sovereignty of her brother Joan Kemsxe, 


though with less stiffness. It was said of an actress in former days, 
that in a fit of delirium she expressed herself in blank verse re- 


‘Ah, ah! And so they make us lords by dozens !’ 


that being told of a young clerk in an office, who had got shut up 


in it when his brother clerks went away, and was described by a 
‘foreigner as being locked up in the bureau, she exclaimed, with 


_ Gross Mockery or Justice —The Queen of Madagascar was 
ill, and was supposed to have been poisoned by some of her female atten- ee x 
dants. A number of these were brought to the ordeal of each having | long, from Mr Hazuirr to Dr Jounson. Sir Waxrer Scorr has 


one joint of one finger, then another of the same, and so on from finger to | reeorded his admiration of her more than once. Mr Hazuirrt has 
finger, and from the fingers to the hands, and from the hands to the wrists, | 


the wrists to the elbows, and the elbows up to the shoulders,—chopped off | said many fine things ofher. Dr Jounson’s compliment is well 
in succession (even to the mutilation of the whole body in case of contu- | known, She came to visit him one day, when there were not chairs 
macy) so long as the sufferer could endure the torture, that is, till she con- : : aa hes 

fessed the crime of which she was only suspected, whether guilty or not, | enough in his room. You see, Madam,’ said the Doctor, 
—_ she was of course put to death at once. Thus there was no alternative | « wherever you come, there is a dearth of seats.’ 

yetween being murdered by inches or by one merciful blow, the mercy not a 

being shewn till the wretch was thus proved to be a criminal, and deserving Mrs Sippons had a talent for sculpture. The head of her 
of none —Tyerman and Bennet's Missionary Travels.—[{The last sentence brother Cuar.es, which is to be had in the shops, was of her 
Must not pass unnoticed: the author can scarcely mean to say that any ; ons : 4 
riminal, however proved to be such, is undeserving of mercy.] modelling ; and she made a striking profile of herself in a medallion, 


tune, a good old age, and a line of enviable panegyrists all her life 














THE TATLER. 


Kive’s Cotitece, Lonpon.—We understand that the following FRENCH PLAYS 
intments have been lately made by the council of this institution: — + a 

1 he Rev. W. Otter, A.M., to be Principal of the College, and Lecturer in THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

Divinity ; L. J. Ventouillac, Esq. to be Professor of French Literature ; On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie 


par 
A. Bernays, Esq. of German Literature ; M. Gabriele Rosetti, LL.D. of LA CHANSON; OU, L’INTERIEUR D’UN BUREAU. 
Italian Literature. We have also been informed, that the late Mrs Duppa Comédie Vaudeville en Un Acte. 




















Eugénie, Madame Gamard. Bellemain, M. Gamard. 
has bequeathed a legacy of 1.0001. clear of all charges, to the College; and | yy. ge Valcour, M. St Aubert. Dumont, M. Préval. Un Huissier, M. Granville. A 
that Mr Sharon Turner has presented the library with a copy of his valuable Victor, M. Alfred. 
publications in English History. Suivi de 
- : wis ANTOINE; OU, LES TROIS GENERATIONS. 

— I cannot resist the temptation of giving a few extracts from Pidce en Trois Epoques, Mélée de Chant, par MM. Melesville et Brazier. 
the Latin Epistles of Petrarch, less generally known than his sonnets, de- Léon, Mile. St Ange. La Marquise de St Valier, Madame Préval. 
scriptive of his manner of life in the solitude which he had chosen :—‘ The Clémentine, Mlle. Florval. La Comtesse de Moirmont, Madame Baudin. 
only woman whom I ever see is a black servant, dry and withered like the La Baronne de Lornes, Mlle. Corra. Henriette, Mile. Jamain. , 


p a : Madeline, Madame Gamard. 
desarts of Lybia. Here, neither the harmony of human voices, nor of 5 D’Antoine, M. Potier. Le Marquis de St Valier, M. St Aubert. 
instruments, reaches my ears. I hear only the lowing of cattle, the bleating ‘ G 


Le Vicomte de Chailly, M. La Président de Chatenay, M. Arnaud. 
of sheep, the warbling of birds, and the murmuring of waters. I am silent Leblanc Pére, M. réval. Le Conseiller, M. Alfred. 
from morning till night, for I have no one tospeak to. The people, who | Le Chevalier de Mirecourt, M. Paulin. 
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Un Valet, M. Granville. 
~ ‘ . A F - s Placide, M. Gamard. Bertrand, M. Pelissié. Francois, M. Guenée. SI] 
are occupied in cultivating their vines, or mending their nets, understand Leblanc Fils, M. Cloup. 
not the charms of conversation, nor the sympathies of life. I often content | Gn itelen ser 
myself with sharing black bread with my valet, and [enjoy it. This man WERTHER. 
reproaches me with the severity of the life which [ lead; but as for me, I | Vaudeville et Un Acte, du Théatre des Variétés. : 
find it easier to accustom myself to the simple food of the poor, than to a | Charlotte, Madame Préval. Werther, M. Potier. Vo!mar, M. Alfred. N 
more artificial way of life. Figs, grapes, walnuts, almonds,—thes+ are my Albert, M. Clonp. Fritz, M. Gamard. Loustick, M. Guenée. M 
delight. My table is also graced with the fish that abound in my river; | ss Ps th 
and it is one of my greatest pleasures to watch the fishermen draw their | sd aie bok at 
| nets, and to draw them myself. All about me is changed. I used to dress | SURREY THEATRE. of 
Hi myself with care; now you would believe me a labourer or a shepherd. A Neatical Drama, entitled he 
Mi y house resembles that of Fabius, or of Cato. I have but a valet anda | BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. tt 
Ht) | dog. The house of my servant adjoins my own. I call him when I want [By Mr D. W. Jerrowp.) 
m Ny him, and when I have no need of him, he returns home.’—Conway’s Swit- Rg re enh Susan, Miss Scott. Deity Mayflower, Miss Vincent, u 
' ‘i a4 Admiral, Mr Gough. Captain Crosstree, Mr Honner. Doggrass, Mr D. Pitt. 
i} it } zerland, France, and the Pyrenees Vol. I Gnatbrain, Mr Vale. Lieutenant Pike, Mr Maitland. Raker, Mr Ransford. e 
| — Hatchet, Mr Almar. Jacob Twig, Mr Rogers. fi 
i ae — cana of « veneerty: Susan,’ — . Mr Lee. - 
I |? ss . filliam, (witha y on “ Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman,)” Mr C. Hill. 
Hen Me TO CORRESSONDEN TS. ’ Seaweed, Mr Asbury. e 
ie We beg pardon of Acis. We received his packet ; but a press of business After which, A MUSICAL MELANGE. ; 
Hie) i! hindered us from paying due attention to it at the moment, and for a day To conclude with an Historical Drama, in Five Parts, entitled 
Wy or two it bas escaped our memory, owing to the same cause. He shall NAPOLEON, THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 
Wb | h fi ibl The Music by Mr J. M. Jolly. } ‘ 
i ear of it as soon as possible, French.— Madame Bertrand, Madame Matilda. Madame Montholon, Miss Jordan | 
a Katty O'Neal, Madame Simon. Fanchon, Mlle. Rosier. | 
— Frisk, Mrs C, Hill. Juliana, Miss Vincent. Katty O’Neal, Mme. Simon. = 
ait Bumbong, Miss Rumens. 
Hr} Ss EVENING. Napoleon, Mr Osbaldiston. Bertrand, Mr C. Hill. Marmont, Mr Almar. 
THI 
\ Snesinnngdianaaeaiace Sergeant Snitch, Mr Vale. 
Hi English :—Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. 
\ THEATRE ROYAL D RURY LANE General Sir Hudson Lowe, Mr Gough. Mr Balcomb, Mr Young. 
a 5] ree Capt Sterling, Mr Edwin. 
| H | The Drama of In the Allegory.—Justice, Miss Scott. Ambition, Mr Almar. 
: CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 
By Mr PLancue. IDPApG Tp . Ar . 
Hit Ulrica, Miss Fauci Eudiga, Mrs Waylett. QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
Cal Charles ba Le ne “ose Ss _ Ng Mr Harley. & Mesias? Comodietin, tn Two Acts, catitied } 
nie ajor Vanberg, Mr Cooper. dam Brock, Mr Liston. | pan aad pies Pas gee ge . 7 
HiiA Gustavus, MrJ. Vining. Colonel Reichel, Mr Cooke. | MY FRIEND FROM TOWN; OR, THE ELECTION. 
AG in the course of the Evening, l.indpaintner’s Overture to ‘ Joko ;’ A. Lee’s Over- | , ao . [By Mr Lunn. } : 
' 2 ie or, “aa . “a8 Oe teal Louisa, Miss Dix. Kitty, Miss Andrews. Margery, Miss Brothers. 
i ture to the ‘ Invincibles ;’ and Rossini’s Overture to ‘ L’Italiana in Algieri. | Mr Pindares Pump, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Woodville, Mr Spencer. ers. | 
ij After which, a new | Alderman Progwell, Mr Munroe. “nc Mr Addleton, Mr Porteus. 
| DIVERTISSEMENT SUISSE. | mere, ene” De ee Te ne ee | 
| Hy bites d by Monsieur Simon. In which will be danced a PAS DE DEUX, by | Chevy, Mr G. Lejeune. sant, Mr G. nem. be Omnibus Dabble, Mr Green. 
i | M. Gilbert and Mlle. Rosalia Guet ; and the celebrated TY ROLIENN KE, from the To which will be added, a New Farcetta, called 
i } Ballet of ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ by M. Lefebvre, Mlle. Kaniel, and Mlle. Taglioni, | DOUBLE OR QUITs. 
iH! i with full Chorus, and Corps de Ballet. Madame Pasta will sing ¢ Di Tanti Pal- (From the French, by Mr BarNertr.] 
ae piti, from the Opera of ‘ 'Iancredi;’ and a favourite Air, from the Opera of Mrs Properly, Miss Wells. Mrs Anna Maria Podger, Mrs Garrick. 
| Medea. | Miss Ellen Temple, Miss Andrews. Captain Somerton, Mr Forrester. 
} | To which will be added, a New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called | Thomas, Mr Barnett. And Mr Augustus Podger, Mr Wilkinson. 
H | } THE LEGION OF HONOUR. | To conclude with a Domestic Drama, in Three Acts, called 
mit i [Adapted from the French, by Mr PLancue.] AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
H | i | The Music by Mr A. Lee. | (By Mr M‘Farren,] 
Wei hi} Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isabeau, Mrs Waylett. Jenny, Mrs Evans. Dame Fairly, Mixs Wells. Mrs Mac Toddy, Mrs Garrick. 
1) ; _ Philippe Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. f Marian, Mrs Saville. 
} Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton,. Pierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. Auld Robin Gray, Mr Keppel. Jamie, Mr Forrester. Sandy, Mr Marshall. 
| : , Antoine Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. ; Archibald Tillyvallock, Mr Munroe. Farmer Fairlie, Mr Porteus. 
Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr B. Hill. Hector, Miss Poole. Patie, Mr G. Lejeune. Dougal, Mr Willing. Simon, Mr Davies. 
To conclude with the Burletta of Miss D Paul — > Wilkinson, 
| Gipsies— Elspeth, Miss Dix. onald, Mr Spencer. Gabriel, Mr G. Smith. 
a aon THUMB. Rises . : Gilbert, Mr H. Cooke. Elshie, Mr Barnett. ™ 
\ ae” rizale ta, Mrs East. Pin Png oo gagga In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Tancredi ;’ Winter's Overture 
\ King Arthur, Mr Dowton. Lord Grizzle, Mr Liston. Tom Thumb, Miss Poole. to ‘ Zaira ;’ and Bishop's Overture to ‘ Guy Mannering.’ 
| Noodle, Mr Yarnold. Doodle, Mr Salter. 
Ghost of Gaffer Thumb, Mr Bishop. Merlin, Mr Fenton. CITY ST 5 " 
: ‘ B ¥ ry. Y ry. ny ry ’ 
an To-morrow, William Tell; Deaf as a Post; The Portrait of Cervantes. SUBSCRIE TION I HEAT RE, 
\ MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
} | ———$————————— nn SHakspearr’s Tragedy of 
1} | KING LEAR. 
_ ry } < (RK r 
i | THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. King Lear, Mr KEAN. 
A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called | 
a . x eye ro . Y ’ 
é AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE. AstLEy’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s | 
: The — ins at onegeet » — C 3 E Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 
, | Adapted by Sir Georce Smarr. OOKE’S KOUESTR b. ‘ Spe 
Fatima, Miss Cawse. Lesbia, Miss H. Cawse. Zemira, Miss Inverarity. ~ — Circus, GREAT WinpMiL1. St. 
ea . Resadelie, Mics Lawrence pn | — sega ig of Horsemanship—The Li- 
i: | Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. } iputian Stud o ae can ttnes 
bt | ‘Azor, Mr Wilson.  Scander, Mr Morley. | 4 he Inf ee Ponies : — 
We gm, teG. Ponamn. Sassmemh, Wir Beans. y the Infant Roscius — Williams’s Feats of 
“See” att 
a After which a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called Jumping—Taplin s Act of the Drunken Dragoon 
: | NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. —M. Hengler, Miss and Master Cooke on the 
The Music composed and anvenged by Mages. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury. C T Tight nope rimmeaick—Leegon of Rhodes. 
” ictoria, Miss Taylor. OBURG HE: so Vis ‘ Tyhic . . . 
I Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 5 aaa * lartha W illis, the Maid-Serv ant 
/ \ Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. —The Napoleon of Humble Life—The Farmers’ 
hip a Mr > Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. Daughter. 
if Doppet, Mr Collett. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. N - ae y ° 
i | vag, Patt —The Camp before Toulon. 1795. Savter’s Wei1s.—The Frozen Hand—Miser of Ma- 
art 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. + .) 
| { Part 3.—The Palace of Schéenbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. R drid - Outlaw’s Oath. m 
i Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. oYAL Pavition TuHeatre.—Orphan of Hindostan— 
{ Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. A Pill for Portugal—( Mari. 
i r : ‘ re y ° , . 
i} |} Teaqmew, Megeleen Basnagacte ; Gigey Father ; ani The Waterman. VauxHaLt Garpens.—\ ariety of Entertainments. 
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